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THE UNITED STATES, 


BY WILLIAM CAREY. 


~ 


Original. 
low dreary and dark their first stage of existence! 
Their sole hope on earth, in JEHOVAH'S assistance! 
By Legions, the terror of Europe, assail’d, 
Over puissant armies and fleets they prevail’d! 


Fraud, Vengeance and Cruelty—grasping Taxation— 
Annulling the birthright of representation— 

Blew the trumpet of Havoc, with furious bravado, * 
And crossed the great sea like a roaring tornado. 


As rebels proclaim’d; their petitions derided; 
With munitions of war for defence, unprovided; 
Without bulwark or fort, in that crisis of woe, 
The land lay exposed to the merciless Foe. 


How fearful the odds!—Oft outnumber’d, defeated. 

When Foes deem’d them crush’d, they, with courage, retreated, 
To gather fresh strength, the fierce struggle renewing: 

The Spirit of freedom, their valor imbuing. 


Each change of ill-fortune—each rigour of season; 
The sword, and the torch, and the plottings of treason, 
The tomahawk’s stroke and the Savages’ yell, 

Like Demons, whoop’d on by the Furies of Hell. 


Alas for that Maid, who, all danger defying, 

To meet her Betroth’d, through the darkness was flying! 
How piercing her outcries!— how wild her despair! 

For mercy! for pity! how fruitless her pray’r! 


Youth, beauty and innocence pleaded in vain; 
Like famishing wolves that prowl over the plain, 
Her scalp, the fair ringlets all reeking with gore! 
As atrophy, the Monsters exultingly tore! 


Through the black clond of midnight, the moon shed a gleam; 
The wild-birds re-echo’d her last dying scream; 

The Nations turn’d pale when the murder they read, 

With shame, indignation and horror o’erspread. 


The crimes of those inroads, no language can tell, 
In quiet seclusion whole families fell, 

Cut off while they slept in the visions of night, 

Or way-laid and cruelly slain in their flight. 


Towns, cities and villages madly laid waste: 

Their marches by burnings and massacre trac’d: 

Red flash’d the broad glare from the flames, on the sky; 
And the groans of the Desolate, touch’d the MOST HIGH. 


Those Hetis of contTaGion, I shudder to name, 
The DuNGeons aFLOaAT, which pre-eminence claim, 
As engines of torture, whose pestilent breath 

Whole thousands consign’d to a horrible death. 


Not Greece, in her zenith. nor Rome, in her pride, 
So boldly or nobly, their Tyrants defied: 

From hearts strong in truth, and from bosoms of fire, 
They peal’d the deep thunder of patriot ire. 


The grasp of Oppression enforc’d its fell weight, 
On the Boldest, the Wisest and Bestin the State; 
From kindred and country, as Criminals torn, 

In trans-marine prisons to perish forlorn. 


Those ills, with heroic endurance, they brav’d: 

As Martyrs they bled, and their country they sav’d: 
They built on a rock, and immortal renown, 

To the last hour of time, shall their edifice crown. 


Like Hercvures, thus, in their birth as a nation, 

They put forth their might, and assum/’d their high station; 

A lesson of glory, in which Man may see 

It NEEDS but the WILL OF THE BRAVE TO BE FREE. 


Hours of iliness: 78th year; brief visit to the U. S., Nov. 23, 1837. 


——_—_—___. 
—— SS 


LUCRETIA, 


A TALE OF THE TARQUINS. 


Original. 


The silver notes of the deep toned clarion had sunk in si- 
=; the loud, loud trumpet had ceased its brayings; and the 
‘mpanum no Jonger animated the spirits of the haughty 
*uriors, that now reclined, harrassed and battle-worn, upon 

, “empurpled plain. 


Tbe sun, that morn, had arisen in unclouded splendor; it 
shon 


elori 


a The golden grain waved as a molten sea; and the 
ht brook gladdened as it stole its sparklings from the sun- 
te eh blithe warblings of the lark, and the soft notes of 
deere “ignol made harmony in the air, “sweet as music on the 

» nature seemed indeed a holiday. Alas! the setting 


“ams of the refulgent god, illumed a sadder spectacle; the 
“aise of plenty 


: in its radiance, bright as at the dawning of creation, | 
‘Ying, as it shed its hallowed light upon the laughing | 


No. 9. 





blight, battle and destruction had fullowed in his train; the 
mangled corse and the dead war-steed,—the dissevered limbs, 
the groanings of agony, and the wild laugh of despair,—the 
gasping and the writhing, the gurgling, and the death shriek 
proclaimed the ruthless destroyer: the mossy verdure, which 
had spread its velvet beauty to the sun, was now gore stained, 


purpled in that‘tyrean hue, murmured mournfully over their 
pebbly bed; the frightened warblers of the air, had long de- 


their holy minstrelsy—the wailing and the death rattle,—the 
frantic imprecation or the hurtling groan, grated its horrid 
discord on the ear,—the very sky blushed a deeper crimson, 
as the golden orb refusing to behold the fiendish dispoliation, 
‘sank with disgust beneath the rippling waves of the yellow 
Tiber. 

In a curtained tent sat the royal chieftains; the banqut 


in their harrassed frames; there they sat, each the model of a 
hero, well might they have personified in themselves, the 
deity of their idolatry, the godwarrior Mars: as yet their 
panoply undoffed, the bright glancings of the steel in the 
polished cuirass, confusedly blended with the warring crests 
of their helmets, and the heavy folds of the crimson tunics, 
that eovered to the knees their nether limbs, which, although 
battle and tempest torn—still in their wavy contour, and 
graceful undulations formed a “tout ensemble,” which well 
might have shot a jealous pang even to the heart of Mars 
himself; unmindful of the fate of their less fortunate brethren, 
| the triumphant boast, the gratulation, the gay retort were ban- 
died from mouth to mouth, and as the wine deep plied its 
|| ceaseless round, subject succeeded subject, with unwearied 
| diligence, and still the discussions were renewed by the mid- 





sation turned on the employment and beauty of their gentle 
|| dames, each proudly confident, maintained the honor if his 
|| own; till Sextus heated by the purple beverage, cried out, “ why 
set we here like dotards, when we so easily can settle the dis- 
| pute? by Cerberus! to my mind, ’tis but a pleasant cooling 
| for our fevered blood, what say you, comates shall we mount | 
our steeds, and hie towards Rome?” 





The proposal was received with shouts of applause, and soon | 
| their horses heads were turned towards the walls of the im- 
| perial city. 
|| Profusely prodigal, as when of old, she wooed Endymion on | 
| Latmos’ mountain cave, fair Cynthia showered her silver from 
| in the midmay heaven, with not a cloud to marble the star gem- 
| med azure; the upturned eye of the fallen warrior glared hide- 
| ously in the noon of night, as the spectral moonbeams played 
| upon the moral of ambition, or gleaming from the broken death- 
| steel, or dissevered hauberk fearfully contrasted with the dark 
| clotted stains that told terrifically the tale of blood. For a 
| moment the dread horror of the scene struck the silence of 
awe upon the hilarity of the noisy wassailers; but inured to 
| such bloody spectacles, the transitory feeling was effaced ere 
'the sight which caused it was well nigh left behind. On—on 
| they rode, beneath that floating starlight, inhaling the bland 


} 
! 


*twas slippery with the human tide; the chrystal waters, em- | 


serted the mellow radiance of the roseate sky, and in place of 


had refreshed their toil worn limbs, and infused new life with- ; 


night revellers circling that festal board; at length the conver. | 


flowrets which had sprung up, rejoicing in the paradisal peace, i their last drop for their sovreign and consociate prince, would 
wept in the blood; the demon desolation—man had been there: 


| be turned to rancorous animosity, to the undying thirst of ven- 
geance; that the gnomon was already on the hour big with 
fate, when the impetuous passions of the grandson of the con- 
temned Corinthian merchant, should cause the expulsion of 
the kings of Rome, and the overthrow of that royal govern- 
ment, which for half a century more than two hundred years, 
had swayed the liberties of the after mistress of the world. 
The white walls of the new built temple of Jupiter, glow- 
ing in their brightness as the virgin snow, row rose before 
them on the Capitoline hills, and those gates flew wide open 
at their approach, which, when a few more suns had set, 
would bar all that savored of royality from the walls forever. 
Alas! how soon was a Roman father, driven by that inexor- 
ably stern necessity, honor and justice compelled him to con- 
demn a beloved son to an ignominous death; for befriending 
that family, for whose prince even now the portals swung wide 
upon their willing hinges, with joyful welcome for himself 
|| and companion warriors; no thunder lowered, no augury fore- 
told the downfall,—and the young Tarquinian, he who moved 
in the very wantonness of prosperity—in the pride of power, 
|| whose fathers were greeted by the circling eagle, by the lam- 
| bent flame—even as mortals, parasitical when fortune smiled, 


had now no omen to announce the fall. 
* * * * * k 


| 


* * * * 





The dwellings of each were visited, but in none were found 
the graceful welcome, the easy fascinating manner of the 
lovely wife, of the exulting Colatinus, even at that late hour, 
seated with her maidens, sharing and apportioning their gen- 
tle labors. They surprised Lucretia: the unfinished web, (Tri- 
tonia’s envy fully must have heen appeased by her Lydian 
victim—or, for its workmanship, the fair artificer surely had 
sealed the fate of the transformed Arachne,) was dashed away 
| in girlish joy, ut the unlooked for visit of her heart’s loved 
lord; fondly she hung upon his breast unconscious of aught 
but his single presence; and not until the buzzing admiration, 
which too strong for silence, burst from her noble visiters, 
had reached her ears, did she perceive his attendant compan- 
ions; a blush, deeper than that which plays in the purple west, 
when the golden orb sinks in the bowers of Amphytrite, suf- 
fused the blue veined alabaster of her beaming countenance. 
When she grew conscious of their presence: but her noble 
bearing and courteous greeting amply compensated the mo- 
mentary neglect, a double palm, to Colatinus, was unhesitat- 
ingly awarded—not only had his beauteous spouse been found 
the most assiduously engaged, but as she surpassed in indus- 
try—so did she excel in beauty and affection. 





Tarquia had beheld Lucretia; smitten with her matchless 
charms, he ‘determined to possess, and when or where had he 
been thwarted in his purpose—living but for himself, what 
heeded he the claims of friendship, or the ties of honor? Deep- 
| ly skilled in the black arts of deception, he could leap over 
| crimes, that would have branded with infamy, even in that 
loose age, one less artful and specious; his seeming was 
smoothe, bright and glossy as the serpent, his deeds as venom- 
ous: let his act at Gabii witness to his character. 

Feigning that matters of import called his attention to the 
city, he returned thither a few days, subsequently to his visit 
to Lucretia. She unsuspicious as innocent, extended a glad 





air, and spicy odors of that elysian clime, where nature has 
concentred all her loveliness, themselves the brightest orna- 
ment, in the pride of youth—in the flush of victory, loved re- 
spected, honored by their country, feared, dreaded by their 
| foes—on rode that martial group, little dreaming that convul- 
sive hatred would ere long as the hot sirocco, wither all their 
friendship,—that deadly ire would usurp their confiding trust, 
and ere that moon which so calmly witnessed their unsuspect- 








welcome to her lords companion—did he waver in his fiendish 
| resolutions?7—the sight of her transcendant charms goaded 
them to madness. * * * * » # * * 

The storm had arisen, dreadfully did it roll in lengthening 
thunders on the palsied ear. Tarquin heard not, heeded not;— 





| passion, unholy passion raged madly in his soul; slowly he 


arose, and with stealthy steps paced the passage leading to the 
apartment of the unconscious Lucretia; already the guilty 


now lay crushed and trampled, the gay |) ing faith had waned, hearts, that but now would have battled || spirit quailed in its accursed attempt, as he tremulously start~ 
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Ied at the shadow cast by his own muffled form;—he neared | as stubble, the broad armed trees before its everwhelming done, for whose sake the sacrifice was offered—as he witness. 


the door—the beatings of that phrensied heart were almost | force, or the shooting flame that shivered the blackened trunk 
audible,—with feathery touch, gently he unclosed the bar that | to its inmost core. A feller tumult writhed within his |, 
rested between him and his sleeping victim—fearfully did | breast, remorse, that burning fiend, tugged at his heart seteges| 
the blue lightnings quiver in almost tangible intensity, as it | the thoughts of his wronged compatriot, whom now he hated | 
turned on its tongueless hinges, and the maddened Tarquin | with the direst malice, of the death like matron whom he had | 
saw Lucretia in his power. There she lay shaming the im-  betrayed—insulted, goaded his soul to agony as he with deliri- | 
mortal Paphia with her beauty, the jet black tresses revelled ous laughter howled, “lash on! ye furies, lash! strike yonr snaky | 
on her forehead, then in their playful wantonness entwining | scourges deeper in th heart—ye do it well—ye sting deeply | 
and toying round her lovely neck, gently slumbered en. || —deeply, lash on! lash on!” and plunging tie bloody rowels | 
tranced on her bliss-fraught bosom, the curtain lashes of her | deeper yet, into the quivering flanks of his recking steed, he | 
full dark eye reposed their silken fringes, bathing the conceal-| pressed on as if he would have rivaled the lightning in velo- 
ed gems within the loveliness of beauty; the tapering fingers | city—onward! onward—and the plains of Ardea lie before 
of that sylph-like hand carmined by the transparent veins, him—the panting brute yet staggers on, plunges—falls and | 
seemed blushing as they reclined on her heaving bosom, purer | dies, as he rushes from his smoking seat, to bury himself and 
than moon-lit snow, or famed Conopea’s marble. She smiled— || his crimes in the unhallowed recesses of his tent: vain, furtile | 
not the damask rose might vie with that coral lip, not the In- ‘hope! the couch on which thou dashest will be fraught with | 





dian pearl with the line of alabaster that glowed from the | anguish, ten fold as agonizing as ever groaned thee before. | 
parted sweetness of that Mediccan mouth. “Silence!” exclaim- * * # * *° «# * * * 
ed Sextus, roused from the trance in which Satyr-like, he They were all assembled—the kinsmen of Lucretia; there 
gloated over the sleeping chaste one,—‘speak louder than in || stood the amazed father; the bewildered husband; the wonder- | 
whisper, and you perish!” as the lovely dreamer, startled by || ing relatives, and maidens, summoned to attend Lucretia, | 
the loud and yet reverberating thunder burst, which rattling, |Indelible infamy had fallen on their house, they had hastened | 
echoed away far on the depths of heaven; was yet more terri- | from Ardea with whdt speed they might, to learn what dis- 
ficd by the vision—which blasted her affrighted sight, “par- | grace—what calamity attached to their patrician blood; proud | 
don, lovely Lucretia, thou paragon of beauty, pardon my | o¢ ¢hoir virtues and their fame, none imagined that aught 
words, forgive this intrusion, this rashness, frown not on your||}44 gared dishoner their noble family—their vety dene 
very slave, on one that adores, that worships you—nay! gaze | J wed them as with avxious countenances, and with surpressed | 
not in that amazed guise—smile but on him who lives within }; breath, they awaited the entrance of Luerctia, of her who! 
your presence—to whom nought else is sunshine; grant,” 144 refused the embrace, denied the presence of her fond, her | 
continued he, emboldened by the silence into which fear and | adoring husband—of her kind and beloved father;—she who| 
astonishment had confounded her—“grant that I may repose | wa, wont to fly with impatient joy into their outspread arms, 
in that elysium of delight, sweeter than ere yet ravished the! fahited in snow-white garments, her unbound hair falling | 
bewildered sense with beauty, and not Italian shall boast a/ in loose and wavy tresses over her neck and bosom, with a7 
happier dame, riches shall be a very thrawl, all glittering | cow majestic step, she advanced in the circle of her spell-bound | 
honors shall cluster round that lily brow, grandeur shall ” | relatives; the pale beautiful forehead—the arched brow which 

“I dream, my senses wander, ‘tis sure some terrific spectre | smiles erst inhabited, were now knit on some determined pur- 
of my thought, some phanton vision that scans my cheated | pose; her dilated eye, sparkling in unnatural brilliancy slowly , 
brain”—murmured the doomed one—as she pressed her tremb- | rested on each individual in that startled group. marking all that | 
ling hand to her bewildered brow, “tis all too horrid for re-) were there—whilst the hectic spot, glowing with yet more 
ality, too terrible for truth.” ‘|vermil when contrasted with the unearthly pallour of that 

“Nay! speak not thus, chill not the burning passion which | once sunny face; the expanded nostril, the compressed lip 
consumes me, with such icy import,’blight not.” \|spoke of high souled resolve; of unwavering determination; 

“Help! save me! save!” shrieked Luctetia. || for a moment her large, dark, lustrous eye, fixed in phrensied 

“Utter another cry,” exclaimed Tarquin, “and your heart’s | agony on the countenance of her loved, her honored lord, on | 
blood bubbles on my tiade.” || him, for whom she was about to prove her love so fearfully; | 

“Oh! gods I’m in his power. Tarquin leave me, dishonor | then bracing her every nerve, for the tale that would strike 
not the couch of him who bled to save thee; make me not) the iron deep within the heart—for words, corroding as the 
foul as pestilent corruption—make me not say, I hate thee.” || raging lava; her lips moved, but in mockery to her will, 

“Ha! dost thou despise my offers, will thou not grasp such |to no sound would they give utterance—the burning words | 
brilliant good—not clutch such golden fruit richer, aye richer choaked in her panting bosom; with a mighty effort they broke 
far than our famed gardens of Hysperia bore—wilt dash it) forth, and then as a pent up torrent—they rushed from that 
wanionly away—wilt thou refuse the greatness I offer thee?” || overtasked breast. 

“Sooner would I cherish the iresome basilisk in my bosom, | “Well! well! may ye gaze in speechless terror and amaze- 
than harbor one thought of thee, thou fitting son of a para-|)ment, well may ye press forward to hear the heaviest tidings, 
cidal father;—depart! begone! ere my shrill cries, shall rouse | ever drunk in by your distracted brain—tidings which will sink 
the dead, and call down bloody vengeance on thy treacherous | as melted lead upon your bursting hearts. Listen! and as my 
heart.” | words shall madden in your ears, Ate, and dread Nemesis 

“Ho! ho! ho!” shouted Tarquin, “thinks thou my Juno, I | fire your souls to vengeance! Last night Sextus Tarquinius, 
will grasp the cloud, as the fooled Ixion, when he wooed the | pretending a message from Colatinus, reccived my hospitality; 
goddess—no! no! my minion; by tri-headed Cerberus, what | —in the dead of night he stole upon my slumbers, scorned my | 
you yield not to my prayer, shall be granted to my power.” || entreatics, by spreading the damning tale that he had stabbed 

“Spare me! save me! save me! Hark! Jove himself bids,’ me in adultery with a slave; my over-wrought spirit swooned | 
thee desist, hearst thou not his threatening warning from | within me;—and now —Colatinus, she who proudly called you, | 








ed this fearful demonstration of the devotion of that god-lik 
woman, stood chained in horror—her words as “ 
brand had pierced, and drawn athwart his brai 
sight of his burning and distended eye-balls conveyed—to 
whose relief no moisture came—the anguish of nature “drank 
the tear drop” ere it fell—seared it with agony. Starting from 
the trance in which he had seemed frozen into stone, with a 
yell of wild horror he dashed himself on the marble floor 
and caught the drooping form of that loved, that valued py 
in his delirious arms; as the hot bright blood welling and 
bubbling from the convulsed bosom, plashed drop by drop, on 
the stony pavement; wildly he endeavored to staunch the 
crimsom life-tide with the raven tresses which had 80 often 


a glowing 
n—but the 


| bathed in wanton disport his now clay-cold fingers, in vain— 


in vain—the insanguine stream gushed as in mockery over the 
snowy vestment. Alas! hardly paler than the upturned coun. 


tenance of the bleeding victim, the sacrifice for anothers crime; 
| fixing her dying eyes on his anguished features; eyes which 


though dim with death, yet beamed with tenderness as if to 
repay him for his love, she faintly murmured, “Farewell my 
Colatinus—yes, mine again, my own, for death unites ys— 
death marries us together,—beloved—furewell,—shield my 


|| honor, love my memory,—farewell—farewell forever.” 


Her breathing became weaker; a tremour moved her match- 
less symetry; a spasm crossed those beautiful features, over 


| which she suffered no trace of pain to linger,—her hand 


clasped Colatinus tighter for a moment; her eye restcd in love 
upon his countenance; a quivering sigh, and Lucretia was 
but ashes. L. T. Ve 








STAZNAS, 


Original. 


Oh, dark-eyed girl! Oh, dark-eyed girl! 
Most beautiful art thou; 

There’s witch’ry in the slightest curt, 
That dances on thy brow, 

Or kisses, in its airy flow, 

Thy dimpled cheek of vermeil glow. 


There’s music in the lightest word, 
That trembles on thy lips; 

The lay of summer’s sweetest bird 
Can not that song eclipse: 

Alas! that tones, so softand low, 

Should woo the trusting heart to woe. 


There’s magic in thy faintest smile; 
But—ah! what death to joy— 
Like sunlight on an icy isle, 
It melts but to destroy; 
And every glance, that seems to bless, 
Is but a lure to wretchedness. sited 








THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 
No. IV. 


Original. 





He there does now enjoy eternal rest 
And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave 
And further from it daily wanderest: ~ 
What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave? 
Is not short pain well borne, that brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 
Sleep after teil, port after storiny seas, 
Ease after war, death after life does greatly please. 
Spencer’s Fuiry Queen. Book 1. Canto ix. v. 39. 


Strange does it seem to the reflecting mind, why the bare 
mention or the simple thought of death itself should carry 
with it so vague and so indefinable a sensation of fear and 


theflame-girt cloud;” feebly articulated the exhausted and faint- || husband, Lucretius, your once loved daughter, you behold, vile, || anxiety. Considered as a merely physical evil, it is the opin- 


ing Lucretia. 


|| polluted, and dishonored.”—Gasping as for breath, she for an || ion of the unthinking many, that it brings with it so great a 


“Not Capitoline Jupiter should shield thee my arms,” cried | instant tottered as she uttered the harrowing sentence, yet || proportion of suffering, that the bed of Procrutes, the brazen 
the brutal Sexts. Aye think not ot escape. If thou refuse | waiting no reply—heeded not the horror-cry that hurst from || bull of Perillus, or the sharpest tortures which Roman cruelty 
compliance with my love, with this good brand to your trans- ‘the astonished hearers of her thrilling narrative, she waved i and inquisitorial savageness could inflict, were light in com: 
fixed dishonored corse, will I link the vilest slave that Cola-| her hand with the noble bearing of one already beyond the | parison with the pangs which are experienced by the parting 
tinus lords, and swear—ha! ha! swear that I slew ye in the | passions and charms of this groveling world—no longer weak | soul. But I have often dwelt with delight upon those noble 
vile pollution of an unchaste bed. Thus will I brand thee and trembling, but with an erect front and unquivering lip, | passions of Ciccro and of Seneca, in speaking of the approach 








with blistering shame, with black damning infamy.” And ‘she continued, “and now the injured Lucretia asks justice || of the all subduing power. 


When it is observed, with how 


bitterly did his demoniac laugh, ring in the bickering glare. |at your hands. The despised body brooks not to remain aj great adegree of composure, with how practical an illustra- 
Lucretia answered not, as she perceived herself in the power | reproach and dishonor to thy noble house—no, Colatinus, thy | tion of their theories, these great philosophers met death; es- 


of the ruthless destroyer, insensibility kindly veiled her from |sight shall not be blasted by this unwelcome form all con-/ teeming it but a happy escape from the attendant car 


es, the 


impending horror, the warm life blood ceased to flow through | taminated as it now must be. And though the defiled casket | clashing interests, and the ungovernable passion of this = 
its paradise of beauty, and she became inanimate as the sculp- | is now all unworthy of its lord; the gem it contains is here— | we must admit that to men like these, death were an objec 


tured marble. * * * * * * * 


* | bright, spotless as before:—yet, yet my friends remember the || far more to be desired than to be deprecated. 


Why need we 


Flash! flash! ye lightnings flash! and you ye thunders roll | spirit was beyond the despoilers power. Tius do I prove my ( go further, and seck for more instances of the truth of this posi 


on, and rattle on the burning air; or dash your hot bolts on | faith, thus defend my honor.” \t 
the rude rocks; they heed them as much as I. Think’st|; As she spoke, her form dilated a smileof triumph illumined 


; a ‘ e 
ion? When we mention the composure of Socrates, th 


firmness of Cato, or the superiority of mind displayed by that 


thou thunderer to affiright that thus thou threatenest from the | her brow as a sunburst, a flash, as if lightning beamed from || greatest of sages, the immortal Plato, from whose lips et 
flame-wrapt clouds? ha! I that have braved the cries of insulted || the steel in her upraised hand, and before an arm could in- || rivers of living wisdom—whose gigantic intellect grasped 


innocence, the struggles of matron honor;”—and on Tarquin | terpose, it was buried deep within her heart; with shrieks of|| superhuman knowledge, and revealed to wondering morta 


rushed in his impetuous speed, as if he would have left even || piercing terror the attendants rushed to her assistance, or 





: ' iew the 
the great truth—the soul’s immortality: when we review th 


thought behind, mindless of the raging tempest that dashed |/stood petrified as marble; but he, for whom the deed was||lives of these illustrious sages, and more especially of the 
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ptr; the sweetness of whose diction—the persuasiveness of } 
ghose argument, and the force of whose reason are so aptly determined perseverance? with such trembling fear? Alas! 

4j beautifully typified by Cicero; in those words—‘qui cum | it is not life which with cramps of steel, rivets us to this 
4 nis, apes in labellis consedissent’—we are more than | world! —it is not the desire of life; but the fear of death. Or, | 
-. disbelieve the assertions of the bigot, who, we may still go further, and allege, that it is not so much the 


ever disposed to | n 
Jd represent death, as clothed in all the ideal terrors of the | fear of death, but after death, “the judgment.” Never can 


| the infatuated votary of earthly joys bear to reflect upon these 
ing and the most repellant nature. points. They are the presiding genii—the Minos, Rhadam- 
The ancients were wont to describe and to figure death in| anthus and Eacus of the classic world, which pass stern judg- 
the guise of a lovely boy—~a being of immortal sweetness;| ment on him—which, in the visions of the night haunt his 
the placidity of whose brow and the calm repose of whose | unenlightened soul, and whose very shadows inspire him with 
tnre invited the weary traveller to lay aside his | 2 dread of confronting the realities, which, viewed by the 


seeming na ies ? : 
yay-worn weeds, and to sink gently and imperceptibly into | light of reason, present no such terrors to the philosophic 


the quiet arms of a guardian angel, ready toreccive him intohis | mind. —_ 

hst rest. And, surcly, far better were it to look upon the ad- | Life—what is it?—hearken to the lines of Spenser—and 
dissolution with a calm and unmoved eye—to| althougi inculcated through the mouth of a passion, to which 
no reasoning mind will lend the ear, they nevertheless present 


| 


wou 
ye, and would invest it with attributes of the most revolt- 





vent of this 
riew all the advantages—all the beauties—all the enticements | 
of this world as the fleeting shadows of a fevered dream—as | @ truc picture of the human course. 


. | n 
the vanishing and evanescent magnificence of the rainbow, || Then do no further go, no further stray, 
| But here lie down, and to thy rest betake, 


which fades into thin and dull mists even while the eye gazes } The ill to prevent, that life ensewen may, 
ae . _ i i and glories of || For what hath life, that may it loved make, 
upon its splendor—as the imaginary palaces g } had gies sebaaline onan a ws Saat 


the brilliant yet dying Fertel Morgana—than to be torn away i Fear, sickness, age, loss, labor, sorrow, strife; 
2 ig as ‘ ° | Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake; 
by a violence self-imposed and self-imagined, as though one i Aadiouse tokio tania ragetit rife, : = 
were to quit scenes of magical loveliness, power and glory, | All whieh, and thousands more, do make a loathsome life. 
ae | . “7° 

for the damps of a dungeon, or the tortures of an asiatic tyrant. | Behold you aged man, whose hoary hair, and failing steps 

But, at the same time, we should never cease to look upon || —whose dim eye and wrinkled face—whose bent and decrepit | 
| figure mark the extremity of age. Ask him his span of life | 


death as the great solemnity——as the sacrificial conclusion 
of a high ceremony—as the uncrring end of a mighty work. || —he will tell you that it hath been short and laborious-—in 
The thought need carry no dread with it; but should always be | the words of the aged patriarch who, when questioned by the | 
looked upon with submissive solemnity. What is death, is a Egyptian potentate as to the number of his years; replied, in 
question often asked: but who shall answer it? Can a voice | the mast touching strain. “The days of the years of my 
from the recess of the grave reach the ears of the living to || Pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil 
describe this influence? Can a mortal grasp at immortal have the days of the years of my life been, and have not at. | 
Have any, who have been borne alcng to the | tained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in 





knowledge? 
last calm home, ever returned to gladden the eyes of bereaved | the days of their pilgrimage.” | 
friends? Nay; that last question were superfluous, for who | Strange infatuation! We cling to life with the tenacity of 


would exchange that quietude—that repose, for the aching un- | the shipwrecked mariner, when he lashes his body to a broken | 


certainties—the jealous pangs—the swelling desires—the un- | Spar, and braves the fury of the contending surges. 


completed wishes of another term of probation? The living | Shakspeare’s description of human life is no less observent 
should rather desire it than avoid it; for to him who hath 


and no less true. It is painfully true. But, from the first 
quited this deceiving globe, who hath forgotten “all things | dawning of childish intellect to the last glimmering of the ex- 
that are behind,” and who hath perfected the“course of his high | piring wick of ruined reason, the same ardent desire of life 
calling,” a lasting rest is ensured—a secure abiding place is || imbues and pervades every class of men. 
provided. } These reftections have been suggested to my imagination | 


But should we look upon death in the perfect light of a| during a stroll throughout my favorite haunt, the Village 
dissolution? Is the shell which encloses the spirit, the great || Churchyard. Trite and common-place as they may appear, | 
object for which the spirit itself should be sacrificed? The | they have affected me no less deeply than they would have 


approach of death—the consummation of the offering, do | done, had they been as new to meas a sight of some of those | 
volumes immortalised by old Dibdin, in his Bibliographical 
tour. I know not how it is; but my mode of thinking—my 
mental faculties appear to beso curiously constructed, that 
trains of thought like these seem essential to my very well | 
being. These external objects all produce correspondingly i 
mouuts into nobler spheres—ascends into the creative presence, | internal sensations, and, often have I stood, wrapt in a pro- 
and emancipated from its chains, assumes its proud place | found reverie, while expatiating inwardly upon some old ruin | 
among the children of light. | or some demolished ditch, until imagination has repeopled the | 
But these remarks can never apply to those into whose desolated spot, and I am carried away so completely into a 
souls the light of philosophy and of truth has never entered. | world of my own formation, that the realities of the present | 
To the man, whose whole body and mind—whose entire intel-| sphere totally disappear, and many and oft times have my 
lect has been devoted, and is devoted to the pursuit of lucre;| philosophical reveries and my mental disquisitions deprived 
to the vortex of gain: unmindful of the nobler end to which || my appetite of those “sacrificia,” which to say truth, I begin i 
he is destined, and to the enjoyment of which he should be || to find most imperatively necessary to my comfort. Doctor | 
every day, drawing more near,—deaf to the calls of reason— || Johnson, I believe, has left it as an axiom, tiat a man who | 
unmoved and unconvinced by the voice of truth, these reflec. || pays no attention to the ‘provant’ which is to satisfy his hun. i} 
tions will have but little consolation. ‘The being, who could | ger, will regard nothing—and certainly Dr. Johnson, (although | 
devote years of ceaseless toil--who could exhaust his faculties || certain ‘femmes scavantes,’ in these latter days, have just dis- | 
and wear out his mental endowments in pursuing the unreal | covered him to be a “dense old fool,’’) was not deficent in his | 
mockeries which the world presents to his eager eye, may | intellectual powers. I love him, if it were only for the above- | 
well dread the approach of that event which will separate him | mentioned opinion. Nor was he by any means singular in || 
from the gods to whose altars he has sacrificed his all, and|| this respect. Wisdom is by no means incompatible with a| 
plunge him, without a compass—without a pilot—nay, with- | spice of ‘gourmanderie.” 
out a guiding star, into an unknown, and, to him, a dreary || ‘“What?”—said an impertinent fop to Descartes, the ma- | 
ocean, where shipwreck and storm awaitto overwhelm him. || thematician—“do philosophers pay such regard to the plea-| 
What sacrifice of wordly honors and of worldly estate | sures of the table?” “Certainly,” replied Descartes, “do you \ 
Would be too great in exchange for the noble fortitude and un- | think providence made gond thing only for fools!” Assuredly | 
shrinking courage,of the virtuous philosopher and the refined || Dr. Johnson and Descartes are equally wise! Pardon the 
When one is able to exclaim, in the nervous language I digression, good reader; but I only wished to explain to you i 
of the elder Cato, as delivered by Cicero—that “he regretted | the sacrifices which my appetite is sometimes obliged to offer i 
not that he had lived; but fearcd not the approach of death”— | to my philosophy. } 
that “should some god grant him the faculty of renewing his || And, would to heaven, my appctite were the only sufferer! || 
youth, as did Medea to the father of Jason, and allow him || Twice have I narrowly escaped martyrdom; once from the; 


but detach the immortal soul from the corruptive mass which |, 
hath clogged its energies, and where, dormant and inert it, 
hath laid, until the final scene. As the body, worn out and I 
exhausted with toil, with sickness and with suffering, sinks 
back upon the pillow, inanimate and irresponsive; the soul | 








sage? 
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| After all, what is life that one should cling to it with such, | Gorman baron or other. Another time, I was seized and al. 
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most strangled by the opposite party, who insisted upon it 
that I was the gamekeeper, and were not to be satisfied, until 
I had dispensed divers- pieces of gold among them. Again, 
while immersed in profound cogitation by the sea side in the 
neighborhood of Brighton, the tide came upon me unawares, 
and it was only by the greatest miracle I escaped; being res- 
cued by a generous son of Erin, after having left my hat, um- 
brella, spectacles, yea, and my wig, as an oblation to Neptune 
and Thetis; which sacrifice, if I ever pass the line, I trust 
| those deities will remember. 

I have formed a multitude of odd acquaintances among the 
worthies of the village, during my sojourn, and in the course 
of my researches. But the society there, is sadly altered 
since I left the abode of my youth to mingle in other scenes, 
and to throw myself into the torrent of worldly weal and 
worldly woe. I miss many—many of my old friends. Vainly 
would I seek the bluff and authoritative countenance of that 
terror of my boyhood—the parish beadle. Alas! for by-gone 
| days; the portentous cocked hat—the glittering blue coat, 
edged with scarlet and guarded with bars of gold lace more 
fanciful than the decorations of an Indian chieftain—the wig 
curled and powdered to the height of two stories—the baton 
—emblem of authority, delegated to the worthy functionary 
—all these have disappeared!—“abiit —excessit—erupit—eva- 
sit!”—they are clear vanished from before me!— 

I have contemplated many scenes, and have looked upon 
many a fair prospect; but my own village seems the sweetést 
spot upon this earth. Each lane—each farm house—each 
nut coppice—streamlet—dell, bears with it some enlivening 
recollection. Here have I fished away many a summer’s eve, 
and loitered idly through these woods on many a holiday, pe- 
rusing some veracious chronicle, or in very lightness of heart 
whistling cheerily, as I tramped over the green moss. In 
each of yon farm houses dwelt some one of my youthful com- 
panions, many of whose epitaphs I have just perused in this 
churchyard. And, see—that establishment, the very appear- 
ance of which bespeaks plenty and cuntent. The ample 
granaries—the well stocked barn yard—the excellent condition 
and keeping of each domestic animal, the hearty and hardy 
looks of the farm hands, all tell a tale of happiness and of 
“goodly competence,” withoat ostentation In that stone dwell- 
ing, the friend of my youth resided—it has been in the family 
of the worthy race of yeomen from whom he sprung, the best 
part of twocenturies. It is a scene upon which Tusser would 
luxuriate, and he might thence perchance derive divers new 
points upon ‘Husbanderie.’ 

But the tale of Frank Flowerdale deserves a separate chap- 
ter, for it presents a curious page in the annals of human life; 
and I will conclude my present lucubrations in the words of 
good old Hooker, (by way of extenuation for the apparent 
length of these sketches.)—“They unto whom we shall appear 
tedious, are in nowise injured by us, because it is in their own 


hands to spare that labor which they are not willing to en- 
M. T. E. 





dure.” 





A PENSIONER ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS OLD.—John Davis 
still continues to call on “Uncle Sam” semi-annually, for his 
pension, though he numbers a whole century and six years 
over. Isaw, him a few days since, when he attended here 
to prove his identity, and his right to be countedamong the 
living. 

This aged veteran was born in Prince William county, Vir- 
ginia, and for some time lived near the residence of George 
Washington, with whom he served in Braddock’s war. He 
afterwards served through the whole Revolutionary struggle. 
His appearance does not betoken such extreme age—his step 
is still quite active and firm, and he rode on horseback to this 
city(eleven miles) and returned the same day. His hearing is but 
little impaired, and his vision such® that he writes his name 
without spectacles. He observed that his faculties, are failing 
especially his memory—though sometimes his recollection 
was very perfect in recalling the past events of “by-gone days,” 
but again he found himself frequently bewildered in a story, 
and indeed says he, “I begin to feel the effects of old age.” 
The last twenty years he has not tasted of ardent spirit, what 
is most singular in this man’s history, is his conversion at the 
age of ninety-nine, was baptized and still is a constant mem- 
ber of the Baptist church. Lawrenceville, Ga. Oct. 10, 1837. 
Southern Banner. 











St. Ambrose’says, idleness is the devil’s pillow; wherefore 





once more, to return to his cradle; he would refuse, nor would || double barrelled Manton ofa game-keeper, who either sus- | many good christians, who think the devil deserves 


none, take 


he after so much of his course was run, be forced to retrace! pecting me of allegiance to the poaching tribe, or else, taking | jt way from him and put it under their own heads. 


s steps and begin anew the race”—then may one safely say,) me for some strange bird, blazed away at me as I was pain-| 
Ee 3 | . . . i 
tat he possesses that which the world can never give—a fully wading my way homewards, throngh a seemingly im- || 


clear conscicnce—a 
7 by some || 





carking cares’ of the world can never destroy. ruins of some old castle, built in the year 11 








Noventy 1N nicutcars.—A hatter residing in Leicester 


pure reason—an undefiled hope which the i penetrable marsh, after having spent the day in exploring the || Square has invented a nightcap, which he modestly calls a 


‘caputgereremitor.’ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are on file, and will appear in the Monument:— 
“The French Pilgrim,” by Cuars. 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| To a FRIEND is a peice of pleasant and feeling poetry, the | Tue srecrre or CoLaLto, by S. Treackle Wallis. The fol 
name of the author is not given; he need not we think be || lowing extract from one of Byron’s letters, ‘ 


which w 
ashamed of his work. € copy 


| from the heading of the poem, witl give some idea of the sub. 


«Verses, on seeing the Painting of Adonis resisting the mournful suppli- || Pye eyin’s Lesson, by S. T. W. A story in which the lack | ject. 


cations of Venus, to abstain from the Chase,” by WiLiam Carey, esq. 
“Imaginative works,” by A. A. L. 


‘of spirit is made up bychasteness of language, and beauty of | “The white Lady of Avenel is not quite so good, as a reaj 


“The old maid,” by James A. Yous, M. p.—If this article do not bring| Style; the triumph of the Christian banner over the ensign | well authenticated white Lady or spectre in Marca Tri 


the doctor into trouble, we shall be much: disappointed. 

“ Effusions of an Enthusiast, No. III.’ 

*Lines,”’ by a Lapy of Virginia. 

“The dignity of the mind,” and “.Age,”’ by FLoaRpo. 

“The star,” by the author of “Love IN a COTTAGE.”’ 

We have some notion to issue, during the Christmas and New-Year holi- 
days, two numbers of the Monument, entirely original. What say our 
correspondents? 

NOTICE. 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, are requested to 
call at the office, No. 2, N. Calvert-street, and notify us of the same. In 
every instance of omission, it is the carrier’s fault, and not ours; we, there- 
fore, hope our subscribers will comply with the above request, for unless 
they do, it will be impossible to correct any mistakes that way occur in 
serving the paper. 





We are still able to furnish new subscribers with the back numbers of 


the Monument, from the commencement ofthe present volume, and shall | 


be very happy to receive orders to this effect. 





THE MONUMENT. 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1837. 

Tue Batti more Boox.—A Chirstmas and New Year's pre- 
sent; edited by W. H. Carpenter and T. S. Arthur, Balti- 
more—Bayly and Burns, 1838. 

With patriotic pride and pleasure, we take up this beau- 
tiful volume, the exterior of which we find elegantly wrought, 
and ornamented with designs entirely appropriate, as the 
production and literary representative of the Monumenra. 
city. On the sides we have fac similes of the Battle Monu- 
ment—on the back, above and below the title, those of Wash- 
ington and Armistead Monuments, all done in gold and of the 
finest workmanship. 

Baltimore has remained for years, in a literary point of 
view, in the rear of her sister cities of the Atlantic. She has 
thus far consented, to suffer the talent which it is well known 
exists within her borders, to slumber in obscurity; opportuni- 





of the infidel is happily illustrated, and we doubt not that _neana, who has been repeatedly seen * * * * She oe nai 
the Emir’s lesson will be read with pleasure and profit by | peared on particular occasions, before the deaths of the family 
“many. _ &c, * * * * She was a girl attendant, who, one day dressing 
| ALICE HowaRD, by Mary Hawthorn Reyburn. This is one | the hair of the Countess of Colalto, was seen by her mistress to 
of those highly interesting and useful stories of life, the writing | smile upon her husband in the glass. The countess had her 
!of which, has gained for the author an enviable reputation. shut up in the wall of the castle, like constance de Beverly. 
_ Miss Reyburn is one of the few female writers of our country, | Ever after she haunted them and all the Colaltas. She is des. 
the leading characterestics of whose productions, are strength | cribed as very beautiful and fair. It is well authenticated.” 
|and close imitation of real incident; and if we are not mista- | This is a poem worthy of Mr. S. Treackle Wallis or of any 
| ken, the writings of these, will remain effective, when the nu- | contemporary poet. It occupies several pages and the interest 
| merous volumes of lighter fiction, which have flowed in tor- lis continued throughout. The verse is smooth and character- 
rents upon the age have passed away and are forgotten. The | ized by that wild sweetness which enchains the feelings of 
‘readers of the Monument; will remember the story of the | the reader, and leads him imperccptibly on. Judging by the 
“Fancy Ball” published some time since; the excellent moral | standard which some of our magazines have adopted in pro. 
contained therein is worthy of the accomplished author of | nouncing that true poetry which makes a poet of the reader 
Alice Howard. The following short extract which we make | for the time being, the spectre of Colalto will not fall cine 
| from the introduction to the story, will serve as a specimen of | far short of true poetry. ri 
the writer’s style. 
| “What a strong conviction of the worthlessness and insta- 
bility of earthly things comes over the heart, in contemplating, 
'scenes and faces connected with by-gone times and earlier, | 
| fresher feelings? One by one the marks of decay become vi- 
| sible in quick succession; the altered faces of the friends of; 
‘those days, start up to break the spell which memory may | 
have cast around us, until, as the conviction comes coldly upon | A hom her lt 
‘the heart that they, and we, are no longer the same, and that | apesenin a Christain rite to bless 
be : : a | woman’s vengeance madly gave 
with length of years we have purchased an increase of misery, In her youth’s prime and loveliness. 
_we feel tempted to exclaim with the wise man of old “vanity | ; 
‘of vanities, all is vanity.” | CoNFESSIONS OF A Pratonic Lover, by T. 8. Arthur. This 
| Ricuarp BEFoRE JERUSALEM.—This poem commences with a | is an excellent story illustrative of the dangerous influence of 
| spirit and beauty of expression, which would be creditable to | Platonic love. In this frail world of ours friendship may 
lone of the finest poets of the age, and did that spirit and | scarcely be so entirely sublimated as that it may be substitu- 
beauty continuc throughout the piece it would be every way | ted for that pure feeling which we call love. Say what we will 
| worthy the proud subject it is intended to illustrate, but un- | of fr iendship it, is not sufficiently selfish, as to produce that 
fortunately the author fails in the winding up of the scene. | mingling of soul with soul, which is so delightful to the powerful 
|'Those who are familiar with the history of the event which | 494 passionate feelings of those who are united by a tie even 
| furnished the title, will readily discover the disparity betwixed | Sttonger than the bond of blood, which binds the nearest and 
'the poet’s conceptions, though fine and fanciful, and the heart. | dearest relations together. The love the woman bears her 








O would ye know how dread the fate, 
That drinks the venom of their hate, 
Go—hear it in the long wild ery, 
That echoes round Calalto’s towers! 
Go—ask it if the moonless sky 

That on a woman’s vengeance lowers! 
Go—seek it where, from yon gray wall 
Now crumbles fast the stony hall 

Of one to whom her living grave, 





ties which have from time to time been afforded, and which 
her citizens might have readily improved, for the encourage- 
ment and support of something like a creditable station in 
literature, have been slighted and passed over, and the charge 
is still preferred which has been repeatedly iterated and re- 
iterated, that while one with a heathenish selfishness, pursues 


felt expression of the disappointed and enthusiastic monarch | husband cannot be exceeded in strength by any feeling or om. 
| when he “left his Saviour’s tomb” to return to the throne he | timent which may unite mankind, and he who places his 


had abdicated for his wild and superstition enterprize. i hopes of happiness upon a principle less fervent, depends upon 
Sranzas. Feeling, and pretty. ||a broken reed. The wife may not be forsaken for the friend; 


Siore, a FABLE, in the manner of the psycological eute-|| the laws of nature and of God never intended she should be, 
| biographists, by Edgar A. Poe—'This fable if we reck it right, and this fact is corroborated by the confessions of the Platonic 





his trade, and another plods on with his merchandize, totaily re- || 


gardless of tne duty he owes himself and society, in the con- 
tribution of his part towards elevating and sustaining the 


|is intended to indicate the horror of silence,—that man may 


|not be entirely accursed while he can hear the sounds which | 
‘hurtle in the bosom of nature; the curse of tumult is represen- 





character of the city even in the more useful departments of}! 


lover who wandered away from the home of the wife that loved 
|him, and sought in other, and as he thought more congenial 
| affections, the happiness he fancied that home denied him; he 


ted as happiness to the curse of silence. The strain is wild, | repented too late. 


inhabitants do not possess the ability to appreciate mental cul- 


polite literature. 
We believe our city is blessed with her share of wealth, 
and we cannot for a moment indulge the supposition, that her 


ture and those elegant concomitants, which are necessary in 


some degree to its successful advancement. To what then|! 


must we attribute, the existing coldness and disregard for letters 
which we have noticed, if they be not occasioned by the cir- 
cumstances referred to above? 

The opportunity now presented to the Baltimore public, of 
giving their attention and encouraging support, to what is not 
only really valuable but elegant in literature and art, has 
never been surpassed, perhaps not equalled, in this city, and if 
the enterprize which may be annually continued to the honor 
and credit of Baltimore, be permitted to fail in the onset by 
inattention, the blame—the disgrace will belong to Baltimo- 
reans, and they will richly deserve the very uncnviable charge 
of sacrificing, yea destroying, the high and home born 
privileges of mental elevation for the sake perhaps, of filthy 
“Jucre.” 

But may we not anticipate for the Baltimore Book, a better 
fate than has attended too many literary efforts in the boasted 
Monumental city? May we not successfully appeal to the 
patriotism, which without doubt exists among us, and the 
slight exercise of which may in a degree, redcem us from the 
odium which has solong been, but too deservingly cast upon 





our name? The book isa Baltimore production; the writers] tionate. 


are Baltimoreans the great majority born and raised in our 
midst; it has claims upon our citizens which they may not— 
cannot resist with credit. 

Before entering upon the contents of the Book, we must be 
allowed to say a word for the printers, Messrs. Murphy and 
Spalding; they have given a specimen of their work, which for 
beauty and finish may hardJy be surpassed. 


{ 
| 
| A PORTRAIT. 


|the language beautiful and peculiar to Mr. Poe. | Tue sky.—Sixteen very clever lines. 
A portriat, by Nathan C. Brooks, excellent. Read it. | To an ancient JEwisH coin, by Nathan C. Brooks. This 
| poem is in the style in which the author of Scripture antholo. 
Through the gazer’s breast is stealing | gy so happily excels; nor is it inferior to those peices which 
A pure rapture sweet and wild; || have elevated their author to a pretty fair eminence among 
While thy face, its charms revealing, H American pocts. 
Fair as snowflakes undefiled, || Lare’s DESERT sprinc. A sweet little piece of poetry. 
= ; keean wih “a = || Tuesras, a tale of Greece in the morning of her greatness 
sonnet dt capitan i|by J. N. M’Jilton. Too much interested to say any thing 
| about it. 
Tue cuerus watcner by J. Saurin Norris. There is a 
| 7 i i hich is 
From high thoughts and feelings won; tenderness and sympathy running through this poem whi 


And thy lustrous eye outgleaming exceedingly interesting. We do not like, 
A bright sabre in the sun. | And all things don the livery of day. 


5d : | And there are some italics which we think rather out of 
As the bird in trophic bowers | : ; : ic naicinaiite 
Ever waves its sportive wing, place, which we beg leave to object to. e reader s ould b 
*Mid the bright and balmy flowers, | supposed capable of placing his own emphasis, at least in ordi- 
| mary casce. 


Without voice of sorrowing; 
A coup. Quite poetic. 


So wid joy and smiles, thy hours | 
east iainitsiamiciandbiaitel | Tne mercnant’s paucuter, by W. Henry Carpenter— 
One of the author’s best pieces, and this is not saying a little 
in his favor, for he has written some of the most popular tales 
| that have been published recently. The circumstances nar- 
And a milder radiance borrow | rated in “the merchant’s daughter” are such as may have hap- 
From the gentle flight of years. | pened a thousand times, and we commend it especially to the 
| To Iantne, by W. Henry Carpenter.—Pretty and affec. | consideration of any young unthinking lawyer who may be dis- 
|| posed to lend his aid in the overthrow of the virtuous and the 
O I could linger near thee sweet || good; the sin will most assuredly return in punishment upon the 
From eve till morning’s light | sinner, and possibly the attentive perusal of this story might 
And chide the hours whose winged feet, | bid some careless offender to beware. 


basa pace al ‘Tu sens ov rorrn, hy 7. 8 Arthur. Mr. Arthur bo 
That churlish Time is all forgot | written many a fine poem, but we question if he has produced 


And I but dream when thou art near |a superior to the one under our notice. The conceptions are 
To wake when thou art not. fine and feeling and cannot be attentively read without admi- 


With thy locks like sunlight streaming, 
Thou art beauty’s self, tair one; 
With thy cheek in beauty beaming, 








May no cloud of earthly sorrow, 
Shade thy brow or dim with tears 
Thy bright eye; but may each morrow 

Shed a rainbow o’er |ife’s fears, 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





“ion. The following is far from being the most finished 
gana. We copy it because it is a fine introduction to the 
xhole subject discoursed in the peice. 

I said—and a voice, O sweeter far 

Than love’s own tones from a loved one are, 

Came soft and low on my eager ear, 

And I knew that the spirit of song was near. 

I breathed no word, I gave no token, 

As the voice like sound of the harp string broken, 

Came softer and sweeter, then died away, 

And 1 wept, that its melody would not stay— 

I wept and that voice again was heard, 

Like the far off warble of night’s own bird; 

And nearer it came growing soft and mild, 

Like the low breathed tones of a pleasant child. 

If that voice was dear—Oh, how dear each word 

That my heart in a moment of deep thought heard, 

As it murmured so pensively sweet and clear 

Its burden of love in my inward ear. | 

GerMaN LITERATURE, by John G. Morris. A well written) 
esay upon an interesting subject. The writer speaks of the | 
nerits of German literature as though he knew something of| 
those merits and knew howto appreciate them. We may | 
hereafter transfer the article to our pages and allow our rea- 
ders to judge for themselves, . 

Tur BRIDE oF DEATH, by Miss H. L. Beasely. The author | 
of this peice is one of the best poetesses our country can boast; | 
her peices are expressive and beautiful, rich thoughts clothed 
in rich and choice words. We feel proud to claim her asa 
native of Baltimore. The bride of death shall hereafter en. 
rich the pages of the Monument. 

RosaseL, by John H. Hewitt. This piece looks up at us| 
like an old friend—welcome Rosabel, sweet Rosabel, thou art! 
agem upon the coronal of beauty which fame has wreathed 
for him who celebrates thee. 

Tue FAREWELL, by E. Yates Reese. Mr. Reese is a young 
poet of exceeding promise, as the piece before us fully de 
clares,—every thought is poetic, and poetically expressed. 
His “farewell,” is full of meaning— 

THE FAREWELL. 


Fare-thee-well! the word is spoken— 
Lips have breathed the last adieu— 

Hearts have bled o’er pleasures broken, 
Pure as friendship ever knew: 

Fare-thee-well—may absence find thee, 
Still the same as now thou art— 

Treasured thoughts of those behind thee, 
Dwell forever near thy heart. 











Looks lit up with hope may meet thee, 
In some far and stranger-land; 
Welcome smiles of pleasure greet thee, 
Eyes of love, and voices bland,— 
But when brightly pass before thee, 
All the joys of Fashion’s train,— 
Memory’s magic charm steal o’er thee, 
Bear thee to thy home again. | 


Hearts drink agony, to-morrow, | 
Whence to-day, their solace springs— 
Chequer’d scenes of light and sorrow, 
Mark the course of human things. 
Soon alas! the fairest roses 
Lie disrobed of all their bloomn— 
And life’s pageautry discloses, 
But a pathway to the tomb. 
Spirit-sentinels protect thee, | 
Till thy final hour may come; i 
Faith unwavering then direct thee, 
To thine amaranthine home:— 
Where with songs of joy and gladness, 
Friends may walk the pearly shore; 
And the parting word of sadness, 
Stir the depths of grief no more. 
Inacixation, by A. A. Lipscomb. An essay which breathes | 
the pure sentiments of religion and contains some very appro- || 
priate lessons upon the government of that wildest and most i 
uutameable of the mind’s attributes—the imagination. This | 
sa solid article and contains much instruction. | 
To Mary In HEAVEN, by A. H. D. In this beautiful poem | 
vhich is inscribed to Mrs. Susan Boyle, of Annapolis, on the! 
death of her daughter, the reader will recognize the talented 


A. z M. of the Monument. It bears the impress of her|j 
gentle n 








ature and in almost every line may be detected the || 
outbursts of her feeling and affectionate heart. \| 
‘DEATH AND THE warrior, by J. N. M’Jilton. 


DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. | 


| 

} 
Siw: . . 

iward, a celebrated warrior of the reign of Edward the Confessor—the || 

g immortality for his name by becoming the | 

| 


re Who had gained a lastin | 

reba oe : 

ing an me the infamous Maecbeth—when he found his death approach- 

an ~ his attendants to clothe him ina suit of complete armour, and 
im on his couch in the open field, with his shield on his arm and 


- Spear in his hand. 
ofa Warrior, { will me 
the combat.»? 


“In this position,’ said he, “the only one worthy 
et the tyrant; if I cannot conquor I will at least face 





Bring me the warrior’s iron-bound vest, 

_ I wore in my youthful prime; 

i metal well tempered that shielded my breast, 
my deeds of the olden time. 





In hours of conflict, it covered me well, 
And unseathed I have stood in the fight; 
Though showers of iron that around me fell, 
Seemed to sweep with the whirlwind’s might. 


Armies before me were scattered like hail, 
And war-fields were strewed with the slain; 
O! were I young, how I’d brighten my mail, 
And away to the battles again. 


My brain grows wild when I think of the days 
When the race with the mighty I run, 

When mv head was crowned with the warrior’s bays, 
For the glory my valor had won. 


Those days have departed, so full of my fame, 
And though now of my strength I am shorn, 
Their light and their lustre encircles my name, 
And all brilliant through time shall be borne. 


Bring the helmet as stern as a soldier’s truth, 
That I bound to my boyish brow, 

For I was a soldier, fearless in youth, 

Am a soldier as fearless now. 


There’s an infidel’s blood on that helmet’s rim, 
That I drew with the well aimed blow, 

Of my good right arm, when [ hurried him 
To his home in the regions below. 


O! the loftiest chief on the battle plain, 

Was the chief I strove to bring down; 

And recking in gore from the hearts of the slain, 
I have stood with my foot on his crown. 


He writhed in his agony under my feet, 

Ere he gasped out his quivering breath; 

He sneered at me then, and his scorn it was sweet, 
For it curled on his dark lip in death. 


Bind fast to my wrist my old war shattered shield, 
That I threw on the lance of my foe, 

When he aimed in his might on the battle field 
At my bosom the death dealing blow. 


‘This arm in its strength could a host subdue, 
And warriors to conquest it led, 

Whole nations unnumbered that overthrew, 
And pyramids built of the dead. 


I am toil-worn now and tortured with pains, 
And shorn of my strength and my skill; 
The current of life travels slow in my veins, 
But my spirit is conquerless still. 


Bear my old form on its couch to yon shore, 
*Neath the bright and beautiful sky; 

Let me look on the sun and the sea once more, 
And then like a warrior die. 


Stern death I have dared in the fierce war-storm, 
Where he laid his myriads low; 

And now that I’m old, and enfeebled my form, 
I'll fall with my face to my foe. 


LEAVEs FROM A PORT FoLIo—Varied, as the subjects of which 
they treat, and evidently the production of different persons. 


Lines WRITTEN NEAR A STREAM. Full of Poetry. 


Tue onty paucuTer, by 'T. S. Arthur. Calm, thoughtful 


and religious poetry. 
Love, by W. Henry Carpenter. Beautiful poetry this. 


It is a gentle sight to see 

A maiden form cling lovingly 

Upon a manly arm and look 

With eyes that in their own light swim, 
As if she all things else forsook 

To rest her hopes of heaven on him; 

Yet it is sad—For that deep vow 

He breaths so warm and loving now, 
May in its fickleness be broken 

Ere fades her gift, yon rosy token. 

And she; whose spirit sits apart, 

And communes with him as a star 
Whose brightness hath so filled her heart 
All other orbs seem feebler far. 

She whose light form about him clings, 
Whose ear receives his whisperings, 

To whom his words were Music ever 
Drink in, and are forgotten never— 
Like that same wild eyed token flower, 
May wither in a single hour. 


Lives WRITTEN IN sickness, by T. C. Atkinson. 
thought and highly poetic. 


ward. 
The following lines are very expressive: 


The sire that sleeps in consecrated ground, 
Where filial mould accumulates around; 

The mother with her infant at her side; 

The swain reclining by his gentle bride; 

The lonely voyager slumbering ’neath the wave; 
The friend sojourning in the stranger’s grave— 
Summoned by the archangel’s piercing call, 
Like children to a father’s festal hall 

Uprisen from the entombing sea and sod, 

All gathered round th’ ancestral hearth of Gud. 






Full of}; 
We could wish that we might 
\| read the productions of this very talented writer more fre- 
quently. We feel while perusing his peices as though we were 
enjoying familiar converse with the spirits of some of the old | 
| authors of England, who have long since gone to their re- || 





‘ 








Banner sonc oF THE NationaL Guarp, pretty—we dont 
like the word flout in the first line. 

Up with our banner! let it flout. 

Tae Powis tasteav. Descriptive of a very interesting 
incident in the history of Poland. 

The Book contains the following embelishments. 1. Presen- 
|tation plate. 2. M’Kim’s School House. 3. Vignette. 4. A Por- 
|trait. 5. Beech Hill, the residence of R. Gilmore, esq. 6. The 
only daughter. 
| We have seen no annual for 1838, which is superior to the 
‘Baltimore Book,’ only a limited edition of which has been is- 
sued—one thousand copies, at the great expense of upwards 
of two thousand dollars. The work has already met with a 
favorable reception in the northern cities, and we confidently 
demand of Baltimoreans, that they sustain the publication 
handsomely. 

The thanks of the publishers and the public, are justly due 
jto our valuable and enterprising citizens, the Hon. Isaac Mc 
| Kim and R. Gilmore, esqrs., for the countenance and encour- 
agement the undertaking has received at their hands from its 
commencement to the present moment. We sincerely hope 
;that hundreds more will imitate their praiseworthy example. 





| THE ANCIENT SPLENDOUR OF ALEXANDRIA.—In describing 
| Alexandria a few evenings since, Mr. Buckingham observed, 
jthat unlike most of the cities of the world, ancient and mod- 
lern, ithad the advantage of being built on a preconeeived plan, 
|extending 15 miles along the coast; its form is that of a bow 
ready bent for use and the principal street running from the 
sea, represents the arrow about to leave the hand of the archer. 
The length of this street is five miles, and in breadth propor- 
tional, about 1,000 feet. This harmony is preserved in all the 
iworks of the ancients; whether it be the votive altar or the 
lcolosal temple, or the stately avenue, there is ever the same 
beautiful uniformity. They possessed a great advantage over 
us inasmuch as their magnificent works of art were contruct- 
led, at the national expense, and they could command, there- 
|fore, an unlimited area of space, boundless wealth, and, to 
crown all, arbitrary and despotic power. In modern contracts 
‘the question asked, is not how it may be done best, but cheap- 
est, and competition helps to make economy the order of the 
day. This avenue is beautiful in the extreme. In the cen- 
tre was a way 800 feet wide for horses, carriages, armed men 
‘and the multitude, and on cither side, a paved way, bordered 
by a colonade of pillars, with a roof resting on pediments, 
lighted from above, preserving the traveller fiom dust and 
heat, and from this colonade, in either direction, might be 
seen the forest of masts, which crowded the port of Alexan- 
dria, reminding the spectator at once of the source of the 
|grandeur and opulence around him. ‘This avenue is crossed 
at right angles, by another street running parallel to the sea, 
{and at the insersection of these stood the temple of Serapsis; 
| erected on a platform 100 feet high, 1,000 feet square; and as- 
|cended by 120 marble steps. It was the first object seen 
from the sea, fragments of it still remain. 

The pillar known as Pompey’s pillar, was one of 16 simi- 
\lar pillars which formed the front of this temple. The other 
fifteen were destroyed when Egypt was ravaged by the sue- 
|cessors of Alexander, and this was subsequently re-erected on 
‘a new pedestal. When conquered by Caliph Omar, Alexan- 
| dria contained about a million and a half of people, 4,000 pub- 
ilie baths, and 400 theatres, and the library which comprised 
:200,000 volumes, when presented by Mark Antony to Cleo- 
| patra, had since then received large additions. After the 
‘lapse of thousands of years, what city of modern time will 
| compare in magnificence with Alexandria?—N. Y Amer. 


| 





Mapvess is not simply a bodily disease. It is the sleep of 
the spirit, with certain conditions of wakefulness, that is to 
\say, lucid intervals. During this sleep, or recession of the 
| apleit, the lower bestial states of life rise up into action and 


|prominence. Itis an awful thing to be eternally tempted by 
ithe perverted senses. The reason may resist—it does resist 
for a time; but too often, at length, it yields for a moment, and 
this man is mad forever. An act of the will is, in many in- 
stances, precedent to complete insanity. I think it was Bish- 
\op Burter who said that he was all his life struggling against 
ithe devilish suggestions of his senses, which would have mad- 
|dened him, if he had relaxed the stern wakefulness of his 


| reason for a single monent.—Coleridge. 





| Nor sap.—In some churches, it is the custom to separate 
ithe men and women: A clergyman being interrupted by loud 
|talking, stopped short when a woman, eager for the honor of 
| her sex, arose and said, “Your reverence, it was not among 
| us.” “So much the better,’ answered the priest, “it will be 
! over the sooner. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














A LAMENT FOR TH E AGE OF CHIVALRV, ! the effects of government upon the constitation of man, they, | 3. Our Institutions aré calculated to prodece a state of 
| in the discharge of their heaven-committed trust, labored to | domestic tranquility, which cannot but benefit Literature, p 


—— 


Origin al. } establish such institutions, as would operate advantageously || Domestic peace is essentially necessasy for thesuccess of Lite 

O “twas a glorious sight to see | upon the mind of man. They accomplished their object. | rature. Leta nation be involved into difficulties at hatte. 
Tn tines of “old romance,”"— | They framed a political system, suited to our present situa-| let there be broils and contentions of a turbulent nature amon 
The vanish’d days of eh '|tion—a system, perfect in all its parts and beautiful as a i its members—let the horrors of civil war afflict it and Litera 

The lords and dukes of high Cogree || whole. | ture must languish and die. No attention will be paid to it 


To the tournament advance! 
And the gallant knights, so tall and grim, 
So bold of heart and stout of limb, 


Interesting as it would be to dwell upon the numerous re- |) —no hand will be extended to sustain it. Its rightful place 
sults of this system, we cannot now doit. Our design is to/| will be assumed by the Demon of commotion. Constituted 


| 
: | 

Array’d in panoply so trim, || point out briefly, its influence upon Literature. | as our government is, it tends to prevent those violent dj 
While their foaming chargers prance. || pi oe ‘ : 3 ‘ — ‘: Is. 

I 1. American Institutions recognize the entire freedom of mind | turbances, which, arising in the very bosom of a country 
And it was a beauteous sight to see, || and leave it, to its own untramelled exercises. | sweep, tornado like, through its territory; one branch of the 
a ee | Why did our illustrious ancestors depart from their en-| community is not suffered to tyrannize over the other The 

gay and goodly show,— | a saat ait im 

sf cnunip namin and tatinn tite, | deared homes rend asunder the chords that bound them to. landmarks of justice are fixed and no infringment of the rights 
With sparkling eyes and braided hair, | their friends—brave the perils of the deep, and endure the sor- | of another is allowed. The people, in a sease, govern them. 
Bedecked with gems and diamonds rare, | rows and sufferings, inseparably connected with the lives of selves. Through their agents, they make their own laws. 
All seated in a row, | the first settles of a new country? Did they come over the | Iftheir rulers displease them they have not to resort to unjusti 
rene i ante || Atlantic for wealth, plunder or dominion? Not so. ‘They | fiabl tocacape their authority. By their voles, ther 
Achieved by many a stalwart knight, ! antic for wealth, plan er or dominion: o be 0. : ney j Hable measures ” a heir au ny y their votes, they 
With waving plume and helmet bright, ||came to the western Hemisphere, that they might enjoy | canplace others in thcirstead. Eachindividual is respected—hig 
Whilest shouts and imprecations dire | the liberty of thought—that here, they might be free to life, property and happiness are held sacred. Living under 
And bitter words of hate and ire | form, free to declare and free to act upon, their own opin-| such a civil policy, we enjoy quietness. True, there is some. 
carina ts. spnecnapbedeneadll ‘ions. They viewed this privil the gift of God times manifested und itement—true, tl 
eaniidistn terested ; y privilege as the gift of God—as times manifested undue excitement—true, the supremacy of 
From lips of him she held so dear. jone of those rights, which belong to our nature, exist the laws is now and then destroyed, but this is of short dura. 
Meet sight for her, the crimson flood, | under whatever circumstances it may. Hence, they in- tion and of unfrequent occurrence. Our institutions are deci. 
Deluging the earth with blood! ‘corporated this doctrine into their political creed and thus, dedly favorable to the inward peace of the community, for 


But how they conquer’d fought or fell, | secured to themselves and their posterity, this prerogative of they entirely banish many of those causes, which keep other 
Too humble is my muse to tell; freemen. countrigs, in a perpetual tumult. Producing this effect, they 
oer | Mind is then, in this country, unfettered. It is not com- | unquestionably promote Literature. 
> pee A night of the sadeatune. | pelled to worship the dogmas of others and embrace opinions, 4, Our Institutions advance Literature by their effect upon 
4 the truth of which, it does not admit. It carries on investiga- Christianity. 
erie co once joe, examines subjects and advances ideas, according to its The perfection of Literature depends upon Christianity. 
But now, alack! and well-a-day! [Own Npewe, acknowledging no sovercign but Truth—no Ruler Whatever other causes may contribute to its enlargment, it is 
Those glorious times have pass'd away! |, but its Maker. Can this be otherwise than favorable to the ‘certain, that her aid is necessary to carry to the highest 
sap Rene naee ty eae epee — interests of Literature? Is it not calculated to foster a | degree of improvement. Wien other advantageous causes 
ue nett dai a0 a | spirit of boldness and independence, that will prompt to the cease to operate—when other promoters through feeble. 
And wade to wealth thevegh caiusibe twill! } noblest intellectual efforts? The man who is conscious of ness, are forced to forsake it, she spreads overit, the an. 
Alas! for his degeneracy. ||the freedom of his mind, is not limited to a narrow range. gel wing of protection and guides it, by her own hand, 
Ets tin 6-0 tea done this deed af stamne, |Like the uncaged bird, he soars where he pleases. He does to the loftiest attainable summit. Proceeding from the most 
‘The soul of each gallant youth to tame, ‘not hold his pen, with a trembling hand. He grasps it with exalted source—clothed with mighty power and invested with 
‘the strength of a giant. He does not enter the fields of know- spotless purity, she brings all her holiness and omnipotence to 





| 





Not a d—I with cloven-hoof and horn, 
But one of a mortal parent born! | : : i é 

My gentles well ye ken I ween | ledge, with a faltering step, but “with no one to make him pear upon it thus raising it above the low places of degrada. 
"Tis the printer’s devil whom I mean; | afraid,” explores it thoroughly. Ifour national institutions in- tion and giving it the attributes of virtue and immortality. 
mente = | terfered with the liberty of the mind, if they denied its right of If, then, the efiects of Christianity upon Literatare are so hap. 
; send 4 ' thought and cramped its operations, a dwarfish race of intellect- py, any thing that will augment the vigor of the former. must, 


Each wight of high and low degree | é ; 3 
The fields of learning to explore, ,ual beings would be the inevitable result. The march of intel- jn the same ratio, benefit the latter. This is effected by 




















Doth over his dusty volumes pore ‘ligence would be slow and unsteady and our literary inter- American Freedom. Independent of the civil power, Chris. 
sivi iet pastimes o’er— rte . ae 
ety arte ig nese agg jests would greatly suffer. tianity here stands upon her own foundation and maintains her 
From day to day in gloriously. ASTERISKA. 9 cE er ‘ s 
— 2. Our institutions present to every individual in the na- own dignity. Her energies are free. She is not the slave of 
* “When all the joys of life were love and arms” |tion, the most urgent inducements to mental culture. | secular authority nor is she corrupted by worldly alliances. 
= ae ae Contemplating all men, in the same light of equality, our Consequently, in this country, she has less obstacles in the way 
MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. /country calls upon her children, with the same voice and holds_ of her triumph, than she would have, if we were under a des- 
SECOND SERIES. No, IV. out before them, the same brilliant rewards. The plant of potism or under a government, linked with the church. 


ited ‘aristocracy cannot flourish beneath our sky. All may enter Is this doubted? We appeal to facts. Tell us, History 


jthe arena and contend for the prize. Ifthe inhabitant of the thou chronicler of the past, is not this so? When has Chris- 
Operation of American institutions upon literature. |cottage have talents and merit, he may ascend to the most ex- tianity been most successful? When did heathen idols bow 
Whatever may be the nature of a government, it exerts an |/alted station. Fame will inscribe his name upon her lofty before her—when did heathen priests fly from their crumbling 
indescribable influence over the moral and intellectual char- ll columns, with as much readiness as if he had been of dignified , altars and hasten to her banner? When have her sons been 
acter of its subjzcts. Could we minutely trace the effects of ‘birth and ample fortune. The certain effect of this is to her glory, and her daughters, her boast? When ‘did she “look 
political institutions upon the mind, we should find, that they | draw forth a large amount of ability, that under other circum. forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun and 
are not the least among those agents, which make it, what it || stances, would be dormant. Had not the path to honor been terrible as an army with banners?” Was it when earthly 
is. They communicate to its impressible features, their pe- open, in this country, for every one who can tell how many power befriended her—when a mistaken zeal espoused her in- 
culiar stamp, and assist in establishing those principles and |,of those, that are now distinguished for their intellectual at- terests—when Emperors caressed and Kings defended her? 
forming those habits, that cling so closely to it, through the | tainments, would have remained unknown, like stars, which Her history falsifies such opinions. Her history evinces, that 
ever-varying scenes of life. The lessons of patriotism consti- | the telescope has never brought to view? Who can tell, how she has done the most, when suffered to plead her own cause, 
tute a part of our earliest instruction. Ere the garden of|| many of the diamonds, that now glitter in the diadem, that present her own claims and manage her own affairs. Such is 
our hearts is occupied with an improper growth, the seed of||crowns the head of youthful America, would have forever her situation in this, our beloved land and hence, she is less 
deep attachment to our native land aré sown. We soon || been hidden? Though they dwelt in obscurity, these indivi. liable to impurity and more able to effect her glorious ends, 
learn to allot our country, a seat in our warmest affections. duals heard the voice of their country. It had an echo in| than she would be, under an illiberal worldly policy. While 
Sterile may be her soil, unhealthy her climate, and few her ! their bosoms—they started for the goal and happily reached it. then, our institutions are a blessing to Christianity, they, 
natural advantages, but nevertheless, she is unspeakably dear i Did any thing but merit and talent give character in this, through her, assist Literature. 
tous. In our eye, there surrounds her, a glory, that is the! country, what motive would there be for the cultivation of the J Did we deem it necessary, we might proceed to offer other 
property of no other region. We contemplate her institutions mind? What would stimulate men to this hardest of all ex-| arguments to prove, that the soil of America is peculiarly fit- 
with feelings, bordering upon reverence and hence, their spirit | ertion? Arduous as this task is, there must be strange induce-! ted for the cultivation of Literature. We are a favored peo- 
enters into our spirit, and operates upon us, in the most pow- | ments to lead them to perform it or it will not be done. De-| ple. For us, the heavens have smiled—for us, Providence 
erful manner. stroy the honor of merit and make distinction, the result of has exerted its constant power. Peace sheds its balmy influ- 
Why is it, that the human family, present such a diversity | any thing but worth, deserving worth, and you remove the ence upon us at home, and forcign nations look, with respect, 
of aspects? Why is it, that one nation walks the high andj most forcible reason, that can influence them to strive for | upon our character. We hold in our hands, means, which, if 
flowery paths of refinement and another reads the low and, glory. | properly used, will make us the pride of the whole earth and 
darkened vale of ignorance and barbarity? Shall we attribute || What are the motives, that are here offered, to lead persons | ensure fadeless, honor for our name. Shall any thing, then, 
the difference to their physical condition or to their capacities ‘to seek intelligence and cultivate Literature? Patriotism hinder us from the formation of a Literature that will be 4 
for improvement? If there be any correztness in observation || points to the ark of her liberties and bescechcs all to acquire | lasting credit? Shall we be insensible to those enctives, 
and justness in reason, the true cause is to be discovered in} knowledgs, Humanity directs attention to the happiness and | which address us so eloquently and call us to this praise-wol- 
the nature of their civil institutions. It is this, that exalts || peace, that spring from wisdom and morality pleads with us, || thy task? 
some to the altitudes of greatness—it is this, that buries others | by its benign influence, to pursue the way thereof. Under), We have many reasons for wishit ' 
in the depths of an uncivilized state. jother political constitutions, would these considerations have || free Institutions. Had we none other we would pray and “ 
Our forefathers were aware of this fact. Versed in that in- || such weight—would they affect so large a number, in so great |j bor fur it, for the sake of mind. We cannot but think, tha 
tricate science, the science of human nature and familiar with | gorous 











ng the perpetuity of our 








\2 degree? We conceive not. mind is here destined to display itself, in the most vi 
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— 
manner. 


piking new discoveries and expanding yet, wider, the do- 


sin of science. Why may it not be so?’ Why may not the 
: of knowledge be increased? Why may not Poetry 
ouch her harp with a bolder hand—Eloquence utter more 
sbrilling strains and Art manifest stronger energies, than ever 
siey have done before? Why may not this land, already 
iallowed by patriotic associations, become a land, where Re- 
sion and Literature will mingle their beams and pour their 
food of glory, upon all around? Oh! America, thy Founders 
on earth’s noblest spirits—thy first breath was the breath 
Heaven and thy path has been the path of honor! On, in 
thy blessed career. On, in the ways of virtue and trath and 
there shall go before thee, “a pillar and cloud,” that will con- 


dact thee to the promised inheritance of immortal fame. 
as As Te 


TERED AFFECTION. 


Original. 


— 


AL 


Thou’st told me thou canst change thy heart, 
That thou canst cease to love; 

That spurning cupid’s winged dart, 
Unfetter’d thou canst rove: 

That freed from ev’ry anxious care 
For him, you once did prize, 

Thou could’st behold, with tranquil air, 
Death close his brilliant eye. 

Ah! would to heaven my ear ne’er heard 

From thy sweet lips the sorrowing word! 


Thou’st said, that should misfortune wild, 
With all its train of woe, 
Perchance proclaim me as its child, 
Thy love would cease to glow: 
That then thy heart would callows grow, 
Nor feel its wonted fire; 
Thy vivid spirits cease to flow, 
Thy bosom burn with ire. 
Would that those words ne’er reached mine ear 
From one J prized, and loved so dear! 


Ah! once thy lips the cheering word 
Of gladness did impart, 

How joyed my spirit when I heard, 
That [ should claim thy heart! 

But whence this change, to meso keen? 
Why hast thou ceased to love? 

Say have thine eyes another seen 
That would more faithful prove? 

Believe, nor earth nor rolling sea 

Bears one, dear girl, more true to thee! 


Once too I thought thy heart with mine 
In unison did beat, 
Then, then I promised to be thine, 
And thou didst smile so sweet. 
*Twas then those words, I thought so pure, 
Escaped thy youthful heart, 
Thatt hy affection would endure 
Till death should bid us part. 
I heard, believed and swore in turn, 
That e’er for thee my heart should burn. 


I would not see thy spirit change, 
I would not wish to know, 

That should I e’er from duty range, 
Thy love would cease to flow. 

Then seek amidst the world some one 
With whom thy love can dwell, 

Your Edward now, with heart undone, 
Sighs Anna far-thee-well. 

Still, stillin mem’ry’s deepest cell 

Thy name, sweet maid, shall ever dwell. 

Baltimore Nov. 20th 1837. E. J. 








EVENING REFLECTIONS, 


Original. 








At times, a feeling of indescribable sorrow rolls over the 
mind, and the individual is not conscious of the precise cause. 
Pethaps, but a few moments before his feelings were animated 
—a sense of joy, pleasure and happiness, thrilling through 
very fibre of his system, and in an instant gloom like the 
tladow of the cloud as it rolls over hill and vale, damps his 
leelings, He can give no reason why it is so; and yet he real- 
es it to be so, Can this arise from any thing belonging to 
the physical construction of man, or, does it arise from a 
fource independent—some ethereal agent, holding the reins 
rg mind—governing it invisible to human comprehen- 
sion? 

That mind is an active agent, no one doubts. Employed 
continually in either retracing and conning over things past; 
or waking up some new thoughts upon the future. In combin- 
‘ng and gencralizing ideas brought to it by the eye; and from 
these making conclusions, Now, may not the eye, though 
the person may be unconscious of it at the time, wander upon 


ne aon that will bring these sorrowful feelings over the 
nses! 


ee ae ) 
That it will here shine with an unrivalled brilliancy, 


Last evening while taking an excursion by the beautiful bay 

near the city, the moon was shining in all her radiant glory, the 
stars were twinkling in their orbs in the vast cerulean expanse 
like diamonds yielding a brilliant light. Nature appeared as 
'| one harmonious whole, to be enjoying calm repose. No sound 
| floated upon the ear, but the hum of the distant city which 
only served to lull my mind. I was contemplating the gran- 
|deur of the scene—the magnificence of the grand structure 
with which I was surrounded, and the omnipotence of that 
|arm that governed all this glorious architecture, when suddenly 
|| my feelings from a beatitude of delight were sunken. I had lost 
| myself in gontemplation and was almost unconscious of where 
I was, or what 1 was doing. 
I soon became collected and began to query with myself, 
|why I had so suddenly experienced such sorrowful gloomy 
|forebodings? Imagination was on the alert to find the cause. 
| At length the eye caught the shadow of the moon, beautifully 
| dan@ing on the bay. The difficulty was at once solved. The 
|refulgent beams of the same brilliant luminary, had been often 
|seen reflecting its silvery face from the western waters. There 
| with the fond brother, and the endearing sister, the evening 
ramble had been taken—there, with these solaces of life, hap- 
| py hours had been spent in joyous company, watching the same 
| goddess of night as she sportively kissed the rippling stream, 
‘or majestic river. In the twinkling of an eye, this trifling in- 
| cident brought depression of spirits, for it brought with it or 
had associated around it, home with all the endearments of 
relations and friends; but mountains, rivers, hills, and vales 
were intervening between us. Memory, the true record of 
the past had brought them quick as the flitting lightning 
flash across the mind. ts 

No words in our language are more endearing, and bring 
more tender reflections tothe reflecting mind, and sensitive heart 
than mother and home. Though the distance from them may be 
igreat, yet amidst contemplation’s hours memory will bring 
thern to our view, with all the gilding of youthful fancy. What 
scenes of pleasure pass in quick succession in the period of 
youth—scenes which to us then may not have much impression, 
but which when we are far from them among strangers will be 
|looked upon as bright spots in our existence—haleyon days, past 
away never toreturn. The rivulet—the flowery banks—the 
meadows—the school-house—the sweeping river, all, all bring 
to mind the days of childhood and youth, when cares were 














| but few and trasitory—when the deceitfulness and hypocrisy 
of the world were unknown. 

When we receive the cold attentions of the stranger, how 
natural it is to think of home, and the fond embrace of a 
|mother whose every wish was for our welfare, and with 
what fond anticipated delight, does the youthful stranger look 
| forward to the time, when he shall again enjoy the sweet con- 
| verse of youthful companions and all the endearments of home. 
Balttmore, Nov. 17th, 1837. 








w. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


“Mr. Jefferson, after attaining the ‘top-most round,’ and 
, when bis popularity was such that he might without difficulty 
‘have continued to occupy it for the rest of his days, voluntari- 
‘ly resigned it, at an age when the mere lust of power and of- 
| fice is as hot as at any other, and passed twenty years in com- 
| plete retirement, without so far as we can judge from his cor- 
'respondence, casting a single longing, lingering look at the 


‘elevation which he had left. 














} ‘ Was this ambition?’ 
| «Let us then be just to human nature; let us consent to ad- 
|| mit that there may be such thingsas principle, patriotism, and 
| public virtue, when we have before us an overwhelming mass 
| of unquestionable facts, which cannot be accounted for in any 
‘other way. If we wish that our children should look back with 
| tenderness respect and gratitude to us, let us not blaspheme, 
with wonton and groundless accusations, the memory of our 
most political fathers, the founders of our institutions, the 
givers under providence of all the blessings we enjoy. 

“The great value of the public services of Thomas Jeffer. 
son is generally acknowledged, but the full extent and varicty 
of them can hardly be appreciated, except by those who have) 





studied with some attention the course of his life; certainly |! 


not by those who knew him only or principally tke part whieh| 
he took in the’political controversies of his latter days. The! 


|, labors of one of tne least conspicuous portions of his public || 


career, when he acted as a member of the Virginia Legisla-! 
ture after his retirement from Congress, will be enough of | 
themselves to found the reputation—we had almost said, to 
to fill. the Jife—- of most other great men. During the two 
or three years of this period, in addition to the ordinary rou- 
tine of legislature and other political business connected with 
| the general state of the country, in which he was involved, 
I\ he digested the whole common law of England and Statutes 





| up to the time of James 1., so far as they required to be alter- 
ed for application to this country into bills ready for the action 
of the legislature—most of which have since been adopted, and 
now form the basis of the code of Virginia. 

“This was a great work, considered as a mere monument of 
industry; but it is hardly worth notice under this point of 
view, in comparison with its importance as a medium for the 
introduction of new principles of legislation. Among those 
principles were the abrogation of the laws of entails and pri- 
mogeniture, the establishment of religious freedom, the com. 
plete reform of the criminal code, including the abolition of 
capital punishment in all cases, except treason and murder; 
the emancipation, at a certain age, of all the slaves born after 
the passage of the act; the division of the counties into towns 
or wards; and the introduction of a system of a popular edu- 
cation, providing for a school in each town, an academy in 
each county, and a university for the state. The first three 
of these improvements were carried into effect; most unfortu- 
nately for the interests of Virginia,the last three did not receive 
the assent of the legislature. 

“So completely had the mind of Mr. Jefferson distanced 
that ofthe mass of his cotemporaries in his mode of thinking 
upon political subjects, that in the early part of his career he 
rarely succeeded in gaining their assent @ hisyplans, except 
when he was present in person to explain them.—His fel- 
low-laborers, with the best intentions in the world, were 
not equal to him, but were incapable even of comprehendifig 
him. Before the bills which provided for these invaluable in- 
novations were taken up, the author had gone abroad; and 
the last were either not acted upon, or were rejected. Had 
they been adopted, the situation of Virglnia would have been 
very different from what it is. 

“To repair this omisston in regard to education, was one of 
the principle-employments of Mr. Jefferson after his retire- 
ment from office.—Such, we repeat, were his more than Her- 
culean labors during two or three of the least conspicuous 
years of his life. ‘Those who, in the course of a long and ac- 
tive career, have been fortunate enough to render the public 
service equal in importance to the introduction of any one of 
those great improvements, will be most competent to under- 
stand and least disposed#o depreciate the claims of this dis- 
tinguished statesman to the admiration and gratitude of his 
countrymen. 

“Let it be remembered, too, that the person by whom all 
these mighty works were effected—these responsibilities as- 
sumed—these dangers encountered, was a gentleman of the 
first social connexion, and of a large hereditary fortune—un- 
affected of course, by any of the accidental motives which are 
generally supposed to be the only effectual spurs to extraordi- 
nary exertions. On a view of all these circumstances, we do 
not well see how any judicious observer can feel himself au- 
thorised to attribute the course of Mr. Jefferson’s political 
conduct to any other motive than an ardent zeal for liberty, 
indiscreet perhaps at times, but always honest, and tending, 
as he understood it, to the general good.”—N. Amer. Rev. 











Sayincs.—If any man possessed every qualification to suc- 
ceed in life, it is probable that he would remain perfectly sta- 
tionary. The consciousness of his powers would tempt him 
; to omit opportunity to the end of his days. Those who do 
|succeed, ordinarily owe their success to some disadvantage 
under which they labor, and it is the struggle against difficul- 
| ty, that brings faculties into play. 
| Ordinary men are often ruined by an over-estimate of their 
own powers; extraordinary men are kept back by the opposite 
error. They calculate remote difficulties, instead of advan- 
cing to them, and if they trusted to their resources, they could, 
find no obstacle to be insurmountable. 

In general, the difficulty of doing any thing chiefly lies in 

preparing to do it—in the proper training, or acquiring an apt 

| disposition of mind and body. What it is difficult to do in 
| one state, it is difficult not to do in another; and this applies 
‘equally to the exercise of physical and mental faculties, to 
/running or fighting, to speaking or composing. Plutarch says 
|of Paulus Emelius, that he made little account of beating an 
enemy, compared with the bringing of his army to strict dis- 
cipline; for he thought the one a certain consequence of the 
other. Itis skill and resolution in acquiring the proper dis- 
position to action, that make life ‘easy. This disposition is 
what is termed alacrity, and its opposite is that distressing 
|repugnance, denominated nervousness, both depending upon 
the state of the digestive powers. Under one influence exis- 
'tence is a perpetual source of pleasure, and under the other, 
an exhibition of pitiable weakness. These two states depend 
| greatly upon natural constitutions, but no less perhaps upon 
our own Care. 








OOOO 
In the company of strangers, silence is safe. 
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“WHY DONT HE COME,” 


oe 


Original. 


Why dont he come ‘tis past the hour 

He promis’d to be with us here; 
The shades of night begin to lower, 

And yet, our brother comes not near, 
How cheerless is our, little home, 
Without his smiles!—why dont he come? 


Why dont he come? the stars are bright, 
They smile to cheer hislonely way; 
The moon looks from her azure height,— 

Without an intercepted ray,— 
To guide him safely to his home 
Yet where is he? why dont he come? 


It cannot be, he has forgot, 
Mid friendly forms that greet him there, 
His own sweet home—the humble spot, 
Where dwell the loved-ones of his care. 
Oh! no, his heart is with his home 
But where is he? why dont he come? 


Tis midnight—yet I cannot sleep, 

Strange thoughts my wearied senses move, 
i fancy ’neath some craggy steep 

The mangled form of him I love. 
Fear wraps his fate in mystic gloom, 
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Posterity had 1e’er the features traced 
Stampt on thy statue, that thy land disgrace, 
Nor had the tear the breathing stone bedewed, 
As they thy glorious monument had viewed. 
Cecil county, Nov. 18th, 1837. AN ATHENZAN. 


Messrs. EpITors:—The ‘commendatory notice,’ in the fourth 


number of the Monument, it is true, was from the pen of a|| 


lady, but not the ‘highly gifted’ one you were ‘led to believe.’ 


I cordially concur with you in the wish, that she may favor) paragraphs and sentences, and at last to words and 
4 8 


you with another ‘gem’—and since she must remain ignorant 


















——— 


business-like character of the transaction, the bare naked form 
in which pecuniary remuneration was mixed up with me 
| form an objection quite insuperable; that it would suite = 
composition insupportable; andtransform an occupation which 

| ought to be spontaneous, and therefore delightful, into intoler. 
| able drudgery. “A thousand guineas, sir!” said Robert Hall 
“I should begin to calculate how much it was for each sn 


|mon, then Ishould get down toa page, and from pages to 


yllables; 


should think every word clear again, and become inpatient of 


of your solicitation unless made more directly, we will hope|/ erasure and correction. Sir, it is impossible that I could d 
0 


she may be impelled to do so, by inclination. 

If the feelings of my heart, and the thoughts of my mind, 
as they drop from the pen, would crystalize in the form of her 
gems, and thereby, bear the same analogy that my ‘chirogra- 
phy’ does, I should be happy to contribute in some degree to 
the beautifying of your literary building. All, however, can- 
not bring you costly offerings, nor would it be well to rear a 
‘Monument’ solely of such—the rough must mingle with the 
more refined—the useful must blend with the beautiful, and 
a proper adaptation of each will not fail to give harmony and | 
proportion, The lines that follow do not boast the properties 
of a ‘gem,’ but they may take a place among less brilliant 


it.” This is, probably, a more minute calculation than is of. 
| ten enteredjinto, except amongst those who are technical] 

| called penny-a-linners, some of whom, we verily believe ooeld 
| almost tell what fraction of a farthing each stroke of their pen 
| brings them in! 

| 





Connusiatists.—Love is the epitome of our whole duty; 
and all the endearments of society, as long as they are lawful 


| and honest, are not only consistent with, but parts and expres. 


sions of it. Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness or 
| misery; the marriage of love is pleasant, the marriage oft in. 


| terest easy, and a marriage where both meet happy. 
substances, and while they cannot adorn, they may serve to/|| 


Women go further in love than men, but men outstrip them 


And tears fall o’er his fancied doom. 


But why such thoughts? kind friends I know, 
Have bid him stay till morning light; 
His gentle soul gould ill forego, 
The hidden dangers of the night.— 
Heaven speed the wanderer quickly home, 


The morning dawns—why dont he come? * 








THE RETURN. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO * 


Original. 


Oh with what pleasure does the wanderer turn, 
From distant regions to his own loved home; 

Oh, with what transport does his bosom burn 
As to his vision, things familiar come! 

How thrills the spirit when he sees emerge, 
From the dim distance many a well-known spire, 

Lifting its summit from the horizon’s verge, 
Lit with the gleaming of Aurora’s fire,— 

And in imagined tones doth catchthe sound 
Of happy voices—hears the laugh of joy, 

And feels the blood leap with a liv‘lier bound, 
As the fond mother smiles upon her boy, 

And sisters greet his coming. 


Though the skies 
Of other lands be cloudless and serene 
Though beauty pass before him—and the eyes 
Of those he loveth, dwell where he hath been,— 
These cannot check his yearnings nor dispell 
The thousand dreams that o’er his spirit flit 
Of the lov’d fireside, where his kindred dwell— 


For oh! the name of Home, bath hallowed it! E. ¥. R. 


REFLECTIONS, 


On viewing the statue of the “Gladiator” in the Baltimore Museum. 


Original. 


With valor beaming in his lofty eye, 

His muscles stretched in regid agony, 

On his stern front a look of fierce disdain 

He combats, heedless of the pangs of pain. 
Firmed fixed he stands; no trembling fear is there, 
No throb of terror, anguish, or despair; 

His haughty heart is manned to deeds of fire 

And beats alone, with victory’s proud desire, 
Reckless he feels the battle’s rudest shock 

Stern as the grave, and firm as Ocean’s rock. 


Oh why was valor, so sublime and proud 

Placed for the sport of yon remorseless croud? 
Why were those giant limbs, and awful powers, 
Made but the cruel wreck of guilty hours? 

No quarrel arms those combatants, no rage 
Impels them thus their deadly strife to wage, 
Yet witn the force of more than mortal foes 
They deal their dark, and desolating blows; 

Till one sad victim falls, and murmurs hoarse 
Howl their wild plaudits o’er his murdered corse. 


Even this cold marble bids us mourn for those 
Who thus contended, and lament their woes, 
Even these pale limbs in agony that swell 

The cruel deed in tones of anguish tell; 

These reclining arms in murderous combat raised 
Bid nature shudder at the strife that blazed. 
That awful look of terrible disdain 

Had brighter shown on wat’s tremenduous plain; 
Victory had owned the hero as her child, 

And in the glorious strife triumphant smiled, 

But oh when murdering. and murdered here 
Who can restrain the sad and burstling tear. 


Immortal artist! to the lifeless stone 

Thy skilful hand has strength and beauty thrown, 
Yet had thy power’s a nobler subject tried, 

Same theme of fame, some boast of human pride, 


fill up some crevice in your Monument. 


LINES 
Written on the grave of a Friend. 


Original. 


One who in life, where’er she mov’d, 
Drew after her the hearts of many.— Moore. 
Upon thy sod, no stately urn 
Rears its proud head, 
Nor tablet tells, to those that mourn, 
Thy lowly bed. 


What recks it? pomp can ne’er impart 
A balm for woe— 

Nor bid the lorn and wounded heart 
Its grief forego. 


On the lone spot the grass may wave 
Its fibers ’round, 

While grateful tears will ever lave 
The hallow’d ground. 


The precious drops of sacred love 
Shall here be shed, 

And wet the turf that grows above. 
Thy peaceful bed. 


There is no need of sculptur’d stone— 
Of urn to tell 

In graven lines, the worth of one 
We lov’d so well. 


Of one who’ll live as a ‘green spot 
On mem’ry’s waste,’ 

Its verdant hue still unforgot 
Through life shall last. 





Rural Dale. 


GENIUS WORKING FOR HIRE,—THE REV. Rosert Hatu.—It 
is perhaps impossible for great genius to work expressedly 
and avowedly for hire without being haunted or injured by 
that unhappy consciousness. Of this we have many exam- 
ples in the history of literature; and if the bargain is strictly, 
that so much shall be paid for so much done; if the work is to 
be paid by the piece, and measured by the yard, it is impossi- 
ble it should be otherwise. It becomes unpleasant to erase; 
for, alas! each erasure may be the loss of sixpence; it is true, 
this or that redundancy, this or that superfluous epithet might 


and bulk is every thing. Though they would never be miss- 
ed by the reader, they might be a guinea out of the pocket 
|| of the writer! We remember being much entertained some 
time ago by an anecdote related of Robeyt Hall. It will serve 
| to illustrate this subject, and to show his views and feelings 
|| with regard to this sort of contract-writing. A certain gen- 
| tlemen went to Leicester, or Bristol, (we forget which) on pur- 
pose to treat with Mr. Hall for a volume of sermons. He of- 
i a thousand guineas for ten sermons, no bad pay! Robert 
| 





Hall, with his characteristic simplicity, told his visiter, that if 
'he were to pay any such sum for such a quantity of matter, 


visiter remidned him that he had generally been considered a 


tolerable shrewd man of business, and that he might be sately | 


trusted to look after his own interests. He again pressed his 
offer, upon which Mr. Hall said, that if there were no other 
obstacle in the way of his accepting the proposal, the mere 


would find that he egregiously defrauded himself. His| 


be spared with advantage; but then it serves to swell the bulk, | 


|in friendship. 

| As some women lose their reputation rather for want of dis. 
/cretion than for want of virtue, so others preserve theirs by 
| their discretion only. 

Women are pleased with courtships, and the most disdain. 
| ful cannot but be complaisant to those that tell them of their 
attraction. 

| Some men say thatit is hard to determine which is the 
more troublesome, a maid’s reserve or a wife’s forwardness. 

Women are generally accessaries to their own dishonor— 
|for did they not flatter themselves, men could not deceive 
them. 

Valor was assigned to men, and chastity to women as their 
| principle virtue, because they are most difficult to practice. 

A woman that has but one lover thinks herself to be no co. 
quette; she that has several concludes herself no more than 
a coquette. 

Reciprocal love is justice; constant love is fortitude; secret 
| love is prudence. 

It is the hardest thing in love to feign it where it is not, or 
hide 1t where it is; but it is easier counterfeited than con- 
cealed. ' 

Women tell us they would not sin if we did not tempt them, 
We answer, we should not tempt them ifthey did not invite 
us. 

The face of her whom we love is the fairest of sights, her 
voice the sweetest harmony in the world. 

A man is more reserved on his friend’s concerns than his 
own; a woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better 
| than another’s 

A woman will think herself slighted if she is not courted, 
yet pretends to know herself too well to believe your flattery. 

Absence is to love what fasting is to the -body; a little 
| stimulates, but a long abstinence is fatal. 














A sattors ANEcDoTE.—“Talking back we all know isa 
| thing not allowed to “men before the mast.” ‘They do not 
i ship to think, and consequently “obey orders if they break 
| owners.” In a recent colloquy between two of those worthy 
| children of Neptune, the following discourse took place: 
“Jack, what church do you sail in when you're ashore 
“The Episcopal, to be sure.” 

“Why so?” 


| ”9 
| “Because there they give a man a chance to “jaw back.” 








Joux Heywoop.—Queen Mary asked him, ‘what wind blew 
him to court.” He answered ‘he was blown there by two 

|, winds; one was to see your majesty.’ ‘We thank you for that,’ 

|| said the queen;’ but pray tell! me, what was the other?” The 

other, said he, ‘was, that your majesty might see me. 

| When it was observed, that the number of lawyers would 


| ruin the profession. ‘By no means,’ said he, ‘for the more 
| spaniels in the field, the more game.’ 








i No TIME To GRow.—Some one asked a lad how it wa 
|| was so short of his age. He replied—Father always keeps 
| me so busy I ha’n’t time to grow!” [We believe there is full 
as much truth as wit (or comicality) in the reply-] 

| ——————— 

MisrortTuNE imPARTIAL.—Don’t be frightened” says some 
old author, “if misfortune stalks in your humble habitation; 
she sometimes takes the liberty of walking into the presence 
chamber of kings.” 


s he 















































































“After aI 
apparently, 
ne."—Extr 


